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SOME 


BERLIN, the capital of the monarchy of Prussia, the seat of 
government, and of the chief courts of Judicature, 1s built 
on the banks of the river Spree, in the midst of a sandy 
plain, at a height of nearly 130 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is the chief town of the province of 
and is comprised within the administrative circle of Pots- 
dam, which, with that of Frankfort, constitute the province. 
Excepting Vienna, Berlin is the largest town in Germany ; 
and, in point of population, it holds the fifth rank among 
the cities of Europe,—the number of its inhabitants being 
upwards of 250,000, about a sixth of the number of the 
inhabitants of London. 

Berlin consists of six quarters, and four suburbs, within 
the walls, and oe suburb without them. The six quarters 
veat the pathes of Berlin, Old Kiln or Cologne, New 
Cologte, Friedtichs-werder, Dorotheen-stadt, or Neu-stadt, 
(the New Towti) and Friedtichs-stadt, or Frederick's Town, 
The four suburbs within the walls are those of Spandauer- 
vorstadt, Straldtier-vorstadt, Kiénigs-stadt or Kénigs-vor- 
stadt, (King's towti of King’s suburb,) and Luisenstadt, or 
Louisa's town; the last has borne this name only within 
the present century, having been formerly called Kiéllni- 
schen or Kipenicken-vorstadt, the Suburb of Cologne, or 
of Képenick; the one suburb without the walls is that of 
Oratienburg, o¢ New Vogtland. 

This city lies on both banks of the Spree, in nearly equal 
divisions. Oti the north of the main stream—or rather, on 
the north-east, fur the course of the river through the city 
is from sotith-east to north-west, there is one quarter only, 
that of Berlin, and four suburbs, namely those of Stralau, 
Spandau, King’s, and Oranienburg; on the south-west are 
the remaitiing five quarters, and one suburb. The oldest 
of the qtiarters of this metropolis is either Berlin or Old 
Cologne: the most modern, as well as the largest and the 
handsomest, is that of Friedrichs-stadt, which dates its 
origin frotti the early part of the eighteenth century. The 
circumference of Berlin is about ten miles; the surface 
which it oceupies is between ten and eleven square miles. 
The number of hotises which Berlin contains, is variously 
estimated at from 9000 to 12000,—that is, from eight to ten 
times as thany as it eontained about two hundred years 
avo. In 1645, Berlin and the quarter of Old Cologne,— 
the only portion of the present city then existing, had 
together 1236 hotises,—according to statements of good 
authority. In 1747, the number in Berlin and the two 
quarters of ‘Cologne, was 1743,—showing an increase of 
507: the nuinber of houses which had been built in the 
three new quarters raised it to 3762,—and of those in the 
suburbs to 6513. In the year 1800, the three quarters 
before-mentioned, contained 1848 houses,—or, with the 
other quarters, 4331,—and, with the suburbs, upwards of 
7000. 

The gtowth of the population of Berlin is equally re- 
markable, Abotit the year 1690, the number of its inha- 
bitants did not exceed 14,000; ten or twenty years before, 
it was smallet by 2000, in conseqence of the wars which 
had prevailed, Uirder the Great Elector, and especially 
after the establishinent of the colony of French Protestants, 
who eriigtated from their own country to avoid religious 
persecutions, the poptilation increased so rapidly, that in 
the year 1700, ihe nuinber became 29,000, more than 
double what it had been ten years before. In 1747, ac- 
cording to the etiumerativén of the police, the whole num- 
ber of inhabitants was 107,380; and in 1775, it was 
135,580. Sitite the cottithencement of the present cen- 
tury, the ineredise has been going on at a still more rapid 
rate; and ot presetit, the population cannot fall fur short 
of 253,000 persons. 


, 
Brandenburg, 


ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH. 


NornitG ceftain is knowti of the origin of Berlin, or 
indeed, of its history, before the thirteenth century. It 
is commotly stipposed that it consisted, at first, of two 
distinct villages—Berlin and Cologne—which were both 
founded at the satne time, in the twelfth century, by 
Albert the Bear; the first Margrave of Brandenburg of 
the Anhalt line ; this prince is thought to have peopled his 
new settletients with colonies of Christians whom Ke drew 
together from the borders of the Rhine, and from the 
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Netherlands, after having subdued the barbarous tribes of 
pagans who had previously overrun the country in which 
he established them. To this cireamstance the name of 
Cologne, Kiln, or Colonia, is said by some to be attributa- 
ble; others, however, hold that it is derived from the word 
Kollnen, signifying piles, it having been built with those 
on whieh the Vends, who were driven out by Albert, had 
fixed their huts amidst bogs and morasses. Opinions are 
also Various as to the etymology of Berlin,—some tracing 
it from Biir, a bear, as Albert, the founder of the capital, 
was called, and others, with more probability, deducing it 
from a word used in the language of the Vends, to denote 
an uncultivated country, such as that in which the settlement 
was formed. The exact period at which these two towns 
were founded is unknown; the reign of Albert as Mar- 
grave extended from about the middle of the twelfth 
century to the year 1168, and different authorities fix upon 
the years 1142 and 1163. 

_ Under following princes, they rose gradually towards 
importance; in the reign of Albert the Second (between 
1206 and 1222), they are supposed to have attained the 
rank of towns, and by his successor, John the First, they 
were strengthened with fortifications. About 1261, they 
became the ordinary residence of the Margraves, a cireum- 
stance which marks them from that time as places of some 
interest. During the wars which followed the extinction 
of the Anhalt line, in 1319, their rising importance was 
checked ; but when the margraviate passed into the hands 
of Frederick, count of Hohenzollern (the present reigning 
house of Prussia), they quickly regained their prosperity. 
His successor, Frederick the Second, laid the foundations 
of the castle, upon the site of which the present royal 
palace is built, in the quarter of Old Cologne. The resi- 
dence of the margraves had been previously in the town of 
Berlin, in the Kloster-strasse, or Cloister-street, near the 
spot now occupied by the Lager-haus, a “ store-house™ con- 
taining several royal manufactories, and other establish- 
ments ; but Frederick had been so much annoyed by the 
turbulence of the citizens of that quarter, and by some 


disputes which he had with their magistrate, that he 
resolved to pass over to the other side of the river. He 
there obtained a site, and erected a Castle, abeut the 


year 1444; the ground on which it stood was the same 
on which is now built one of the wings of the present 
palace, which opens upon the Long Bridge, as seen in our 
chyraving. 

The principal growth of this capital is, however, of 
modern date; for till the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, its extent was confined to the three quarters of Ber- 
lin, and Old and New Cologne—which form but a sma!l 
portion of the existing city. In the year 1640, Frederick 
William, “the Great Elector,” as he is called, began to 
rule; and during the eight-and-forty years of his brilliant 
reign, the prosperity of the city was uninterruptedly pro- 
gressive. To this prince are owing the two-quarters of 
Friedrichswerder and Dorotheen-stadt ; and by him for- 
tifications were built round the former, as also round Berlin 
and Cologne. His successor, the Elector Frederick the 
Third, or as he afterwards became, King Frederick the 
First, was also the founder of a quarter which was called 
after himself, Friedrichs-stadt or Frederick's Town; in his 
reign, too, the suburbs originated, and the title of Konig- 
liche Residenz-stadte, or Royal Residence-towns, was first 
conferred on the different quarters of the capital. Frederick 
William the First, and his son Frederick the Great, both 
extended its limits, and improved its appearance; the 
latter, indeed, bestowed much care and expense upon the 
embellishments of the city, giving opportunities of distinc- 
tion to its native artists, and bringing to it others from 
forign countries. “The vast number of edifices constructed 
by his orders,” says a Prussian, who wrote in his reign, 
“will be so many monuments of the great progress which 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, have made among us; 
the excellence of the taste of the king has influenced that 
of the nation.” His example was imitated by the succeed- 
ing monarch, Frederick William the Second, under whose 
auspices was erected the Brandenburg-gate—a work alone 
sufficient to cast lustre upon ary reign; and the present 
king, Frederick William the Third, has continued in the 
same path, 
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CAPTURE BY THE FRENCH IN 1806. 


Bern fell into the hands of the French under Napoleon, 
in 1806; the year in which that short campaign took place 
which ended in the almost total extinction of the monarchy 
of Prussia. On the Ist of October, a declaration of war, 
or what was considered equivalent to it, was issued by the 
king, Frederick William the Third, against Napoleon ; on 
the 14th of that month, after some partial actions, the 
great battle of Jena and Auerstadt was fought, in which 
the Prussians were completely defeated, with immense 
loss. On the 21st, the Prussian garrison withdrew from 
Berlin, and retreated to Custrin, whither the king had 
repaired; a provisional administration was left behind to 
maintain the public tranquillity, until the arrival of the 
French. This was not long delayed; for onthe morning 
of the 25th, the corps of Marshal Davoust took possession 
of the city. Napoleon himself reached Potsdam on the 
24th, and he stopped to examine the apartment, and visit 
the tomb of the Great Frederick. He seized on the sword, 
belt, and hat of that celebrated monarch, and ordered them, 
together with the ribbon of his order, the black eagle, and 
all the colours which he took in the “ Seven Years’ War,” to 
be sent to the Hotel of the Invalides, at Paris, as a present 
to the old soldiers who had served in the Hanoverian war, 
and a memorial of one of the greatest generals whom 
history mentions. He afterwards had another opportunity 
of gratifying the vanity of his subjects, by taking down 
the monument of victory which had been erected by 
Frederick, in commemoration of the defeat of the French 
and Austrians, at the battle of Rosbach, in 1757, and 
ordering it to be conveyed to Paris, as a proof that the dis- 
grace which that day had brought on the French arms, 
was at length effaced. 

On the 27th of October, thirteen days after the victory of 
Jena, Buonaparte made his public entry into Berlin, and 
on the following day he gave audience to the foreign minis- 
ters of powers in amity with France, resident in that city, 
to the judicial bodies, which he instructed in the mode of 
administering justice, and to the local authorities of the 
city, whom he recommended strongly to maintain a vigilant 
police. Aseribing the war to the unrepressed audacity of 
the young nobility, he declared, in one of his proclama- 
tions, that he would permit no more rioting in Berlin: “I 
will not suffer any windows to be broken,’ said he, “ my 
brother, the king of Prussia, ceased to be a king from the 
day when Prince Louis Ferdinand was bold enough to 
break the windows of his majesty’s ministers: his majesty 
should have ordered him to be hanged.” He alluded here 
to some little incidents, by which, previous to the war, the 
young Prussian noblesse had indicated their eagerness for 
hostilities, such as breaking the windows of the ministers 
supposed to be in the French interest, and going to sharpen 
their sabres on the threshold of the French ambassador's 
door. The whole conduct of Napoleon during his occupation 
of Berlin was indeed rather that of the “sworn and impla- 
cable enemy,” to use the expression of Sir Walter Scott, than 
of the “generous conqueror.” His example was followed 
by his officers and soldiers, who pursued an unremitting 
system of vexation towards the Prussians, which was bitterly 
felt at the time, and afterwards sternly revenged. 

Buonaparte remained in Berlin until about tne 25th 
of November, when he quitted to conduct a campaign 
against the Russiansin Poland. Four days, however, before 
his departure, he issued those celebrated “ Berlin decrees” 
for interdicting all commerce between Great Britain and 
the Continent, which formed an introduction to the famous 
project afterwards called the Continental System, or “ the 
first link of a long chain of arbitrary ordinances,’ by 
which Napoleon sought to undermine the prosperity of 
Great Britain. 

GENERAL APPEARANCE. 


Bertin is unquestionably one of the finest capitals in the 
world; Malte Brun calls it the best-built town in Germany, 
“not that the buildings display great taste, or much of 
elegant and fine architecture, on the contrary, it is easy 
to detect that German style which is the reverse of 
the really beautiful; but the whole is imposing, and the 
streets are broad and straight; everything, indeed, in this 
capital, bespeaks the genius of Frederick, who laid out 
considerable sums on its embellishment.’ Bishop Heber 
speaks of it as being, next,to St. Peterburgh *, the finest city 
he had ever seen; and Bishop James expresses strongly the 
® See Saturday Magazine, Vol. V., p. 210. 
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gratification which he experienced on his first entry. During 
his approach to this capital, he had noticed for some time 
the gradual disappearance of the German mode of build- 
ing, and the substitution of an elegant ornamental style, 
formed with peculiar taste on the Italian models. In the 
first streets he was particularly struck with some of the 
chastest and most elegant specimens of this character; 
“each house was a model. Still,” he says, “as we pro- 
ceeded, at every step we gazed with fresh delight, whet 
the first opening off the Linden Strasse burst upon the 
view, eclipsing whateyer we had hitherto seen, and pre- 
senting one of the finest architectural vistas in the world, 
No imagination can conceiye a scene in the strict sense of 
the word, more beautiful than what is here presented.” 

It would appear that like St. Petersburgh, Berlin derives 
its chief attractions, in an architectural point of view, from 
the regularity of its plan, and the uniform style of its 
buildings,—advantages mainly owing to the comparatively 
modern date of the greater part of it. Mr. Russell, how- 
ever, complains that this uniformity is carried too far,— 
indeed to a tiresome degree,—there being too frequent a 
repetition of the same forms and combination “ it is easily 
seen,” he observes, “that it has sprung up in a great 
measure, in lumps on one wholesale plan.” The general 
style of the public edifices is an Ionic portico, placed before 
a very plain front, and raised on a projection of rustic-work, 
which generally forms what may be called the ground-floor; 
the pillars seldom extend along the whole front. The effect, 
as Mr. Russell says, is not so pleasing or imposing to the 
eye as when the pillars clothe the whole or nearly the 
whole of the front; “and even if the style possessed more 
merit than it really does, it looks like poverty of imagina- 
tion, to have so much of it, and so little of anything else.” 

Two other travellers may be mentioned, whose judgment 
is equally favourable. Mr Hodgskin speaks strongly of 
the surprise which seized upon him, when he crossed the 
bridge leading into the square of the Arsenal, and beheld 
at one view so many magnificent edifices; in his opinion, 
other capitals may contain a larger absolute number of 
fine buildings than Berlin, but none has so many brought 
together in so small a space, with such admirable effect. 
Dr. Neale institutes a comparison between Berlin and 
Hamburg; we have already given our readers a short 
notice of the general character of the latter place*.. No 
two things can present a greater contrast than the two 
cities in question. None of the offensive peculiarities in 
the appearance of the latter city are here visible; the tra- 
veller, in the course of sixty miles, seems to have borrowed 
the wings of time, and outstripping the slow and gradual 
progression of the arts for four centuries, finds himself 
on a sudden, placed, as it were, in the midst of an Italian 
city, surrounded with wide and dry streets, spacious 
squares, avenues, bridges, porticoes, palaces, triumphal 
arches, statues, and cupolas, and, instead of the jutting 
abutments of mean brick buildings, beholds on all sides, the 
ample proportions of stately edifices—the triumph of 
human industry over the sterility of nature, a moderm 
Palmyra raised by the wand of an enchanter, amidst the 
hyperborean deserts of Brandenburgh. 


THE SPREE, AND ITS BRIDGES. 


We have already mentioned that Berlin is built upon the 
Spree: that river rises in Lusatia, and about six miles after 
it has passed through the capital, it enters the stream 
of the Havel, under the walls of the fortress of Spandau. 
Besides the advantages it affords as a means of cleanliness, 
this river is highly valuable to the inhabitants, for the pur- 
poses of commerce; a canal, which joins it about fifty miles 
above Berlin, communicates with the Oder, and thus 
brings down the mineral riches of Upper Silesia, and the 
corn and manufactures of the middle and lower districts of 
that province. This canal was constructed by that great 
Elector, Frederick William the Second, between the years 
1662 and 1668. Tothe west of Berlin, the navigation is 
uninterrupted into the Havel,—the Havel leads into the 
Elbe, and thus the communication with the seais complete. 
The Spree is about 200 feet broad; in its course through 
Berlin, it bears the only character, according to Mr. 
Russell, which a small stream can bear ina large city—that 
of a broad, deep, muddy ditch. The only point at which 
it has something of the dignity of a river, is where it 
sweeps boldly round the palace. 

Berlin has upwards of forty bridges,—several of them cross 
the principal arm of the Spree, but the greater part by far 
* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. VIL., p. 50. 
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serve merely to traverse the canals which communicate with 
it. The principal bridge is that which bears the name of 
Langen-briicke or Long Bridge; it connects the quarter of 
Berlin with that of Old Cologne, and opens on the side of 
the latter into the Schloss Platz, or Square of the Palace. 
The bridge which originally stood here, was built of wood ; 
and in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the town-house 
of Berlin and Cologne was situated on it. The present 
structure, which is of hewn stone, was erected between the 
years 1692 and 1695, in the reign of the Elector Frederick 
the Third, or King Frederick the First; its length is 165 
feet, and it consists of five arches, which are decorated with 
figures of Naiads, and other aquatic divinities. The road- 
way is paved, and has on either side a raised footpath for 

destrians. Above this rises a simple balustrade of iron. 
* the Thesaurus Brandeburgicus of Laurent Beger, who 
was librarian and keeper of medals to King Frederick the 
First, there is given a view of the royal palace of Berlin, 
taken from the Long Bridge; in this, the place of the iron 
balustrade is supplied by a breastwork of stone, on which 
stand, at intervals, six statues upon each side. Whether 
these really existed at the time of his publication (1696), 
or whether they are to be ascribed to the fancy of the 
artist, we cannot tell. 

On an abutment projecting from the centre of the south- 
eastern side of the bridge, or that looking up the Spree, 
stands a colossal equestrian bronze statue of Frederick the 
“Great Elector.” It was modelled by André Schliiter, 
and cast in 1700, by John Jacobi, in the Royal foundery; 
and in 1703 was fixed in its present position. It is said by 
Mr. Russell to be a spirited but somewhat clumsy work, 
and Dr. Granville says that he cannot speak highly of its 
execution. The elector is represented in the Roman habit, 
with the staff of authority in his hand; his horse rests 
upon a pedestal of white marble, ornamented with a variety 
of reliefs in bronze, and with four figures of slaves of the 
same material, and of a size larger than life. A view of 
this statue and of the bridge is given in the engraving in 
page 128. 


ITS GATES, 


Tue whole of the different quarters and suburbs of Berlin, 
with the exception of the Oranienburg, or Neuvoigtland 
suburb, are surrounded by a wall sixteen feet in height. 
Through this there are entrances from the surrounding 
country, to the number of fourteen; and more than one of 
the gates which are erected at these spots possess archi- 
tectural merits. Dr. Granville notices the Potsdamer, or 
Leipziger Thor, (the Potsdam or Leipsie Gate,) as remark- 
able for its chaste and beautiful design; it consists of ten 
insulated pilasters fourteen feet in height, placed at short 
distances, and connected together by a light iron railing. 
It has two lodges, and leads through a large octagonal 
wm into the Leipzig or Potsdam Street, (the Leipziger or 
otsdamer Strasse.) 

But the finest gate of Berlin is that which bears the 
name of Brandenburgh. This, the Brandenburger Thor, 
as it is called, is placed at the western extremity of the 
Unter-den-Linden, and thus opens into the quarter of 
Dorotheenstadt, It is highly praised by travellers; Mr. 
Russell calls it the most simple and majestic portal in 
Europe, and Dr. Granville terms it the most imposing and 
magnificent specimen of modern architecture in Berlin, 
and without exception the most colossal structure of the 
kind in Europe. It was built in 1789 or 1790, by an 
architect of the name of Langhaus, who formed it upon 
the model of the famous Propylea existing in ancient 
times at Athens. Six lofty columns of fluted Doric, on 
each side, support a well-proportioned entablature, without 
a pediment, but surmounted by an attic; and between 
these pass five gateways, of which the central one is 
eighteen feet in width, and the others twelve feet four 
inches. The height of the columns is about forty-five feet, 
and their diameter five feet nine inches; the metopes (as 
the little divisions into which the space immediately above 
the pillars is marked out, are called,) are ornamented with 
bas-reliefs representing the combats of the Centaurs and 
Lapithe, and the attic is decorated with a similar work, 
exhibiting the Margrave Albert Achilles, or Albert the 
Third, (who lived between 1414 and 1486, and ruled over 
the Electorate from 1470 till the day of his death,) in the 
act of carrying off a standard with his own hand, in one of 
the many battles which he fought against the people of the 
free town of Niiremberg. 

On the entablature stands the principal ornament of the 
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gate, the famous bronze figure of Victory, bearing the 
Prussian eagle in triumph, in a car drawn by four horses. 
The work is said to be very spirited; it is of large dimen- 
sions, the horses being twelve feet in height. In 1807, 
when Napoleon was in Berlin, it was sent to France “ not 
more on account of its own merits than to insult the 
Prussians;" in 1814, on his downfall, it was returned, like 
many other spoils, to its rightful owners, and the restoration 
of so sacred a monument, as Bishop James tells us, was 
accompanied with the most interesting ceremonies. It had 
been removed from the Place de Carousel at Paris, and 
being conveyed hither was replaced at once in its former 
situation, but kept carefully concealed from sight by a 
covering of linen. At an appointed day the king, accom- 
panied by his chief officers and guards, entered in solemn 
procession, on his return from the war; as he passed under 
the gate, the veil of the chariot of victory was lowered, and 
this trophy of Prussian valour again met the eyes of the 
people. At this moment the peals of ordnance echoed 
through the air, the martial music struck up, and the loud 
acclamations of the crowd were raised with a din that 
overwhelmed every other demonstration of public joy. 

On either side of this gate there extends, as our readers 
will perceive from the engraving, a range of building, in 
the same general style; these structures have their roofs 
supported by eighteen smaller columns, of the height of 
twenty-four feet. Taking them into account, the whole 
breadth of the Brandenburgh-gate becomes very nearly 
two hundred feet. One of these buildings is used as a 
guard-house; the other belongs toa branch of the excise 
department. They do not seem to add much to the general 
effect of this noble portal; according to Mr. Russell they 
look insignificant, and somewhat encumber the imposing 
forms to which they are attached. 


STREETS AND HOUSES, 


TueRrz is the same general contrast to be observed in Berlin, 
between the ancient and modern quarters, as in every other 
large city. In the older parts of the capital, the streets are 
not so spacious and regular, nor their buildings so impo- 
sing, but they present a more lively and industrious ap- 
pearance than the generality of the modern thoroughfares. 
The latter are straight and broad, but dull; the buildings 
are not monotonous, for the houses were not erected on any 
regular plan, but “ there is no life,” to use Mr. Russell's 
expression, “ in these long straight stone alleys, some of 
them a mile in length, piercing the city from one gate to 
another.” The finest street in Berlin, and in Germany,” is 
Unter-den-Linden, or Street of Limes, which runs for the 
distance of three-quarters of a mile from the Brandenburg 
Gate to the Royal Palace. “ On the right,” says Bishop 
James, speaking of this street, “we looked down a 
splendid street, shaded with a double avenue of lime-trees 
to the majestic portals of Brandenburg; on the left, to the 
Royal Palace, along a line of lofty fagades, ornamented with 
porticoes, statues, and every variety of sculptural deco- 
ration.” 

This celebrated street, “ which presented to my view,” 
says Dr. Granville, “ a scene far more beautiful than I had 
hitherto witnessed in France, Flanders, or Germany,” is 
divided into five parallel walks by rows of lime-trees and 
chesnuts; the central walk is fifty feet in width, and is 
appropriated to pedestrians; carriages generally confine 
themselves to the outermost on each side, formed by the 
last row of trees and the houses. The most splendid shops 
are here to be found; and here, at particular on are to 
be seen crowds of all classes, who resort thither for the 
benefit of air and exercise, or idleness and curiosity. The 
space immediately in front of the houses in this street, as 
in most of the streets of Berlin, is paved; but these pre- 
tended pavements, as they are called, are characterized as 
the worst of all causeways, being formed of so many sinall 
rough sharp stones, that walking becomes exceedingly in- 
convenient, and, “ with the thermometer at 80°,” exqui- 
sitely painful. 

This street is described as the scene of all the bustle of 
Berlin, but not the bustle of business, that being confined 
to the older parts of the city. “The strangers who fre- 
quent this walk,” says Dr. Granville, “may in the course 
of two or three days’ residence, pass in review every succes- 
sive gradation among the different classes of society in 
Berlin.” During the greater part of the day, especially on 
holidays, it is filled with crowds of well-dressed comfortable- 
looking people, streaming merrily along in both directions, 
or with an ice in their hands, sheltering themselves from 
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the heat, on the benches which are ranged along beneath 
the shade of the lime-trees. “Now and then,” says a 
writer we have already quoted, “the king comes lounging 
up the alley, attended, if attended at all, by a single 
servant, in a very sober livery, his hands behind his back, 
and his eyes commonly turned towards the ground, enjoy- 
ing the shade with as much plain-heartedness as the 
meanest of his subjects. The loungers rise from their 
benches as he passes; the gentlemen take off their hats ; 
the ladies make their best curtsey. The king has a nod or 
a smile for everybody, and passes on in the well-grounded 
assurance, that every one he sees would shed his blood for 
him to-morrow.” 


SQUARES. 


Ber_in has many squares, not very extensive indeed, but 
often surrounded by fine buildings. The want of all orna- 
ment, however, generally reduces them to mere vacant 
areas; they seldom present anything but a dead surface 
of loose parched sand, without pavement, turf, or shrub- 
bery, and the only decoration of which they can ever boast, 
is a row of stunted trees. ‘“ Wilhelmsplatz,’ says Mr. 
Russell, “ the finest of them all, the abode only of princes 
and peers, plunges you at once ancle-deep in sand.” This 
square is decorated with statues of five heroes of the Seven 
Years War, Schwerin, Winterfeld, Seidlitz, Keith, and 
Ziethen; the first four were erected by Frederick the 
Great, the last by Frederick William II. 

The Gendarmes Platz, on the New Market, is another 
remarkable square. The chief buildings which it con- 
tains are the two churches and the new theatre. The 
former are both handsome, somewhat resembling each 
other in their porticoes and steeples; Lut that which is 
most imposing is said, by Dr. Granville, to be the “ French 
church,” as it is called, or the one belonging to the French 
service. The porticoes are said to be almost large enough 
to conceal the churches themselves. “ I hesitated,” says 
Mr. Hodgskin, “ to mount one of these elegant flights of 
steps, thinking it would only lead to a sanctuary; I did, 
however, and found that it was little better than a recep- 
tacle for dirt; the other was appropriated as an office to 
that part of the police which looks after vagrants and 
beggars.” Our readers will perceive a representation of 
this church in our view of the square; we shall speak of 
it more particularly afterwards. 

THE ROYAL PALACE, 
Tre edifice which goes by this name, is situated in the 
quarter of Old Cologne: we have alluded to its foundation 


already, in speaking of the growth of the city. It is an 
oblong building, the longest side of which is 460 feet in 
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length; having been erected at different periods, it is 
neither regular in plan, nor in the style of its architecture. 
The building is lofty, consisting of two principal stories 
and an attic, besides the basement; it has four large courts 
within, and is said to contain 500 apartments. Dr. Gran- 
ville says that this palace forms an imposing and striking 
object, from its massive and colossal dimensions. Mr. Rus- 
sell thinks that it has nothing to recommend it but its huge 
size, and its splendid furniture. The interior is, indeed, 
very magnificent,—all, with the exception of the simple 
apartment of Frederick himself, is as gorgeous as royalty 
could make it. According to Dr. Granville, the most 
favourable point of view for this edifice, is from the quay, 
a little below the Langen Briicke; in which not only are two 
whole sides of the building perceived at the same time, but 
the equestrian statue of Frederick William, (which we 
have already described,) standing on a projecting arch of 
the bridge, is brought into the view, “ adding considerably 
to the grandeur and striking effect of the whole.” Though 
this building is termed the Royal Palace, it is not the usual 
residence of the king; he lives generally in a much more 
modest-looking house in the Linden-street, and assigns the 
great palace to the heir apparent and his uncle, 

Among the apartments of the interior there are two 
deserving notice; the one is the White Hall, which is 90 
feet long, 50 feet in width, and 40 in height; it is deco- 
rated with statues of the Electors of Brandenburg, and 
serves as the room in which are held the festivals given by 
the court on great occasions, particularly on the marriage 
of any member of the royal family. The other is the 
Knights’ Hall, so called from having been used by Fre- 
derick the First for the installation of knights. This room 
is splendidly decorated, and contains a superb throne. The 
great library is also preserved in this palace, with collections 
of natural history and the mechanical arts. The picture- 
gallery, about 200 feet in length, contains nearly 306 
paintings, mostly belonging to the Flemish and German 


, schools, 
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CTIURCHES. 


Tue churches of Berlin are about thirty in number; none 
of them are particularly remarkable for architectural 
merit. There is a church of St. Hedewige, which 
is built upon the model of the Pantheon at Rome; it was 
erected between the years 1747 and 1755. It is one of the 
few Roman Catholic churches in Berlin,—the greater part 
belonging to the Lutheran persuasion; many years elapsed 
after the period of its erection, before the interior was 
finished. The church of Saint Mary is said to have stood 
since the thirteenth century; it is remarkable for a fine 
marble pulpit of exquisite workmanship, The tower of this 
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chureh, which was erected between the years 1663 and 
1666, is the loftiest in Berlin; its height is between 290 
and 300 feet. The church of St. Nicholas is, perhaps, the 
oldest in Berlin, having been in existence in 1202; it is 
also remarkable for its tower, and for the ancient monu- 
ments which it contains. 

The French church, of which we have already spoken 
generally, is one of five which exist in Berlin for the use 
of the French protestants in that city, or, as they are called, 
“the French colony. So early as the middle of the 


seventeenth century, there was a considerable number of 


the subjects of France settled in Berlin, where they then 
possessed a church of their own, and enjoyed the free 
exercise of their religion: but after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes in 1685, they resorted thither by thousands, 
to escape the cruel persecutions of Louis the Fourteenth. 
Several privileges were granted to them, and in the year 
1747, their number was estimated at 7193; it is now 
upwards of 15,000. 

The church represented in our engraving was built in 
the year 1705; its plan isin the form of a cross, having 
three sides ornamented with Corinthian columns. The 
portico attached to the principal front consists of six pillars 
of the same order; under it is the great entrance, with two 
niches on either side, containing the colossal statues of 
four apostles, above which are bas-reliefs representing the 
principal events in the life of ovr Saviour. The pediment, 
which is large, rests on an unadorned frieze and cornice, 
“and is in keeping,” says Dr. Granville, “ with the rest of 
the elevation; it is decorated with statues referring to 
scriptural subjects. Immediately behind it is the square base 
which forms the commencement of the tower, and which 
is also decorated with statues of the Evangelists. Above 
this is a circular Corinthian colonnade, surmounted by a 
balustrade; and higher still is the dome itself, crowned 
with an allegorieal figure of religion, of colossal size, and 
formed of bronze richly gilt. The height of this dome and 
tower, which were only completed in the year 1785, is 230 
feet including the statue. “ For grandeur and magnificence 
of exterior,’ says Dr. Granville, “ this noble elevation is 
far superior to any of the modern churches lately erected in 
London. 

The church of the garrison, which is situated in the Berlin 
quarter, was built by the king Frederick William the First 
in the vear 1722, in the room of the smaller edifice origi- 
nally built by his predecessor King Frederick the First in 
1701, and afterwards destroyed in 1720. The nave of this 
church was at one time decorated with a number of banners 
and trophies, captured by the Prussians in the wars of 
Silesia, but in 1806, after the entry of the French into 
Berlin, all of them were sent off to Paris. For eight years 
they continued to adorn the church of the Invalides in that 
city; they were then destroyed on the first invasion of 
France by the allies, “ in order,” says Malte Brun, “ that 
their armies might not carry off the fruits of a conquest 
dearly bought with the blood of France.” The organ of 
this church used to be celc' rated. 


OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


Ar the head of the other public buildings of Berlin, may 
be placed the splendid museum which has been recently 
erected in the gardens, at the back of the Royal Palace. 
The front of this magnificent edifice is 280 feet in length; 
a noble portico of eighteen Ionic columns extends along 
the whole of it, and is approached by a broad flight of steps. 
Above the portico, is a part of the body of the building, 
rising in the form of a square, and ornamented at each of 
the corners with a group of man and horse, something 
similar to the famous statues in the Monte Cavallo at Rome. 
This building rests entirely on piles, the soil being too 
swampy toaflord a firm foundation. The interior is rich in 
treasures of art, containing selected portions of the several 
collections previously preserved in the different royal 
palaces of Berlin and Potsdam. The picture-gallery is 
very fine, as are also the collections of ancient sculpture,— 
coins, medals, cameos, mosaics, and other articles of rarity 
and value. This museum is a recent erection, having only 
been completed in 1829. . 

The arsenal of Berlin is a very handsome building; 
Malte Brun calls it the finest after the palace, and Mr, 
Russell gives it the very first rank,—even above that, 
“ Though it has neither porticoes nor pillars,” it is, he says, 
“the finest building in Berlin; the extent and simplicity of 
its fronts are majestic, and its military trophies, and em- 
blematical groups, display a great deal of good workman- 





ship.” The building stands by itself in the form of a square 
having each of its faces nearly 300 feet in length; it was 
founded in 1695, by the Elector Frederick the Third, after- 
wards King Frederick the First. It consists of only two 
stories, the uppermost of which is surmounted by a balus- 
trade; the lower story is in the rustic style, and over the 
key-stone of each of its arched windows, is a bronze helmet. 
The chief entrance is ornamented with four allegorical 
statues,frepresenting Arithmetic, Geometry, Mechanics, and 
Pyrotechny,—the work, we are very needlessly told, of an 
inferior sculptor,—a French artist. There is a little portico 
over this entry, presenting a bronze portrait of the King 
Frederick the First,—and a bas-relief of the God of War, 
reposing on military emblems, and surrounded by chained 
slaves. These, and other equally significant decorations, 


announce with sufficient clearness the character and uses of 


the building; but all possibility of doubt is removed by the 
string of half-buried cannons, which are stuck at short 
intervals all round its four sides, to form a support like so 
many posts to an iron chain, The interior is well supplied; 
the basement story contains the great guns, mortars, how- 
itzers, and all their necessary accompaniments, while the 
rooms on the upper floor are appropriated to the reception 
of muskets, and small arms,—sabres, swords, bayonets, &e. 
There were at one time some specimens of ancient armour, 
and trophies of early victories gained by the Prussians: 
but the Russians destroyed them all ‘in 1760, or carried 
them away. Malte Brun says that this is supposed to be the 
largest arsenal in Europe, as it can contain arms and am- 
munition for an army of 200,000 men. 

Not far from the arsenal is a colossal statue of Bliicher, 
placed on a pedestal, bearing on its front the inscription,— 
“ Frederick William III. to Field-Marshal Prince Bliicher 
of Wahlstadt, in the year 1826." It was erected on the 
anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, amidst the enthu- 
siastic applause of the whole population of Berlin: for that 
marshal was the greatest military favourite of the Prussians 
since their Great King. “They seldom gave him any 
other name,” says Mr. Russell, “than * Marshal Forward,’ 
and love to place him and Guiesenau in the same relation 
to each other in which the Romans set Fabius and Mar- 
cellus.” The figure is eleven feet in height; and the old 
veteran is represented in the act of pressing his left foot on 
a dismounted cannon, and grasping a sabre in his right 
hand. The work is spoken of very highly; its design, 
says Dr. Granville, is chaste, and generally correct. It is 
the work of the most famous German sculptor of late years, 
Rauch, who is particularly remarkable for the improve- 
ments which he has introduced upon the style of his 
predecessors, in the drapery of his figures. In the present 
instance, by the skilful disposition of a military cloak 
thrown over the shoulder, he has avoided the necessity 
which encumbered previous artists, of copying with seru- 
pulous fidelity, the hussar-jackets, the Prussian pantaloons, 
the Hessian boots, and all the other multifarious trappings 
of the military uniform, in which the living heroes whom 
their art was to commemorate were usually decked. 

We may here speak of the military monument which is 
erected without the walls of Berlin, at the distance of about 
half a mile from the Halle-Gate; it was raised by the king 
in 1820, to commemorate the exertions of his people in the 
triumphant campaigns which terminated the late war. It 
is a Gothic structure of iron, resting upon a terrace, which 
commands an extensive view of the surrounding country; 
and it contains twelve chapels, or recesses, which are con- 
secrated to the memory of the twelve principal battles 
of the campaigns of 1813, 1814, and 1815;—those of the 
“ Liberation War,” as it is commonly called. The inserip- 
tion placed upon this monument is to the following effect ; 
“ The sovereign to his people, who, at his summons, mag- 
nanimously poured forth their blood and treasure for their 
country. Jn memory of the fallen—in gratitude to the 
living—as an excitement to every future generation.” 

UNIVERSITY, &c. 
Tue University of Berlin was founded in the year 1810, 
principaily at the instance of Professor Wolff, the well- 
known philologist. This learned person formerly filled a 
chair in the University of Halle; and when Bonaparte 
suppressed that establishment after the battle of Jena, the 
professor repaired at once to Berlin, intent upon establishing 
a new university in the capital. The king favoured the 
proposal, “but Stein,” says Mr. Russell, “who was then 
minister, could not reconcile his ideas of academical tran- 
quillity with the bustle and pleasures of a large capital; 
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and with his customary violence, at once pronounced the | coffee-houses, rustic-benches and tables are fixed beneath 


scheme to be mere madness.” 
well-known historians, warmly supported it, and the mi- 
nister then proposed Potsdam, asking Wolff to go there. 
“With all my heart,’ was the reply, “if you promise to 
send us your libraries, your museums, and above all, your 
botanie garden.” It was, indeed, the possession of these 
treasures—which could not have been collected elsewhere, 
but in the lapse of years and at a great cost—that rendered 
Jerlin so desirable. Stein yielded at last, and entered 


upon the 


Humboldt and Miiller, the | 


accomplishment of the design with as much | 


ardour, as he before displayed in opposing it; the king | 


bestowed funds and a palace with great liberality,—profes - 
sors of the highest learning and reputation were quickly 
found—and the new institution started into active life, with 
udvantages seldom equalled. It was, indeed, as is observed 
by a writer we have already quoted, the first experiment 
of setting down a crowd of wild German academicians in 
the midst of a large capital; but the consequences have 
fully justified the sagacity of those who recommended it. 
The students, instead of being more disorderly than Ger- 
man students usually are, exhibit less unruliness than el 


lse- 


where ; however much they may be inclined to tyrannize, | 


fier the fashion prevailing in towns which have been 
furmed by the presence of the University, and are wholly 
dependent upon it, they feel that in a large capital they 
are but “ as a drop in the ocean,’—not sufficiently nume- 
rous, in reference to the population, to be personages of 
importance. 

At present, the Univer- 


University of Berlin, —* the 


sity of Frederick William,” as it is called—is one of 
the first on the continent; in one department of 
learning—philology—it is perhaps unrivalled, and as 
a medical school, Dr. Granville thinks it probably the 


first in Germany, though some may consider Gottingen 
with it the palm of pre-eminence. The 
number of professors and teachers 1s between 120 and 
130: inthe year 1826, the number of students was 1642, 
including nearly 400 foreigners,—and in 1829 it was 1705, 
A slight inerease has since taken place. The juridical 
faculty is that which is attended by the greatest number of 
has been already noticed 
In connexion with the uni- 
affording great 
we may particularize 


is disputing 


students; the same circumstance 
as oceurring at Gottingen 
are several 
vantages in the pursuit of learning; 
an observatory, a botanical garden,—anatomical museum,— 
1 zoological “museum, containing in the department of 
7000 individual birds, of which 500 are distinet 
species,—a collection of minerals,—one of surgical instru- 
ments,—a clinical institution, and a lying-in hospital 

Berlin contains also the royal library, which occupies a 
portion of the Royal Palace; it comprises upwards of 160,000 
volumes. Its scientific societies are numerou there is 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Mechanical Sciences, and Architecture,—societies: of 
natural history, natural philosophy, geography, horticulture, 
and various branches of medicine and surgery. 


versity, establishments 


) nithology, 


PUBLIC WALK)». 


Berwin has several public walks or gardens; neither labour 
nor money has been spared, to convert the parched levels 
of its sandy environs, into something “ which apes park and 
forest,” by planting trees, and making straight walks among 
them. The Lust-Garten, or Royal Garden, is at the back 
of the palace, oceupying a large space in the centre of the 
town: the recently-erected museum, of which we have 
spoken above, stands at one end of it exactly opposite to 
the palace at the other. There is a statue of Prince 
Leopold of Anhalt Dessau, which was erected by the present 
king opposite the palace. An alley of poplars and chest- 
nuts runs round the whole “ garden; and the space which 
they enclose is used daily for military parades. 

The Thier Garten is an extensive plantation, immediately 
outside of the Brandenburg; it is laid out in parterres and 
shrubberries, “ somewhat in the form of an English park,” 
says Dr. Granville, “ but wants its luxuriance of vegetation 
and fine trees. It commences immediately outside of the 
gate, without the intervention of suburbs; from between 
the Deric columns of the portal, you at once enter the wood, 
where carriages and pedestrians toil along in the same deep 
sand, for the walks are not even gravelled.” The northern 
boundary of this park opens upon the Spree; and the portion 


of it in the neighbourhood of the river, is “the Vauxhall of 


Berlin.” “ The bank,” says Mr. Russell, “is lined with 


* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. V1., p. 242. 


ad- } 


| the hope of softening the conqueror. 


the shade of umbrageous limes and elms; beer, coffee, and 
tobacco, are the sources of enjoyment; crowds of pipes, 
ready to be stopped, are piled up like stands of arms. 
Numerous itinerant venders wander from room to room 
and tree to tree, displaying seductive layers of segars from 
the genuine Havannah down to the homely Hanoverian or 
Bavarian.” On the southern boundary of the park are a 
number of small villas, the summer residences of the 
higher class of citizens. 

The gardens of Charlottenburg are the grounds attached 
to the palace of that name, which stands about two miles 
from Berlin; they are better laid out than the Thier Garten, 
and are much resorted to on holidays, The palace itself is 
a huge building: it was built between 1696 and 1699, by 
the wife of the Elector Frederick the Second. It was en- 
larged at the beginning of the last century by King 
Frederick the First, who gave it its present appellation 
after his Queen. Frederick the Great deposited in this 
palace the collection of ancient statues which he purchased 
of Cardinal Polignac; and in the year 1760, when the 
united arinies of Russia, Austria, and Saxony ventured to 
march to Berlin, while the king was facing other enemies 
in another province, the Saxons, who took possession of 
Charlottenburg, broke the statues in pieces, in revenge for 
the bombardment of Dresden, and continued pounding the 
very limbs into powder “till the terrific intelligence that 
Frederick with his litthe army was in full march from 
Silesia, left Austrians, Russians, and Saxons, no other 
object of emulation except who should most readily get out 
of his way.” Frederick was highly grieved at the loss of 
his statues; “the 1taonsters!” he eried, “ but how could 
they know the value of such things! we must forgive 
them!" a resolution not so generously kept as taken. 

One of the chief attractions of the garden of Charlotten- 
burg isasmall Doric temple lurking in a retired corner 
beneath “the melancholy shade of cypresses and weeping 
willows.” It is the tomb and monument of Louisa the 
late Queen of Prussia, who died soon afier the battle of 
Jena, weighed down by grief at the degradation of her 
husband's kingdom; the Prussians idolized her, and long 
afterwards bestowed on Buonaparte their enthusiastic 
execrations for the unfeeling insolence with which they 
assert him to have treated ber, when she went to Tilsit in 
The monument is 


| plain on the outside, and within there is little attempt at 


splendour of decoration; on an elevated portion of the floor 
is a full-length statue of Louisa, reclining on a sarcophagus, 
This is said by some to be the best statue in Berlin. 


MANUFACTURES AND COMMEKCE, 


| Tux manufactures of Berlin are very important, and of a 


miscellaneous character; few branches of industry, as 
Malte Brun observes, are wholly neglected ; and able work- 
men are to be found in almost every department. That of 
woollen is carried to a considerable extent; the manufac- 
turers are supplied with fleeces of the finest quality, from 
the Spanish breed of sheep in Silesia, and their best cloths, 
their kerseymeres, &c., are, according to Bishop James, 
equal in appearance to those of England, though by no 
means in texture and durability. This branch of industry 
was first established in Berlin by Frederick William the 
First, who strove to foster it by forbidding the exportation 


| of wool, and by extending encouragement to native and 





| object, the surplus was sold to the private traders, 


foreign workmen. The Royal Manufactury was established 
in 1714, for the purpose of furnishing clothing for the army. 
As it soon came to produce more than was needed for this 
The 
manufacture of silk owes its existence tothe same monarch, 
who issued an edict in 1716, enjoining all classes of his 
subjects to aid in promoting its advancement. The ram- 
parts of the city were soon planted with mulberry-trees at 
the instigation of the Academy of Sciences, or rather of 
its rector, John Leonard Frisch, upon whose suggestion, 
also, the cemeteries throughout the country were turned to 
a similar account; and at last, he himself founded a large 
plantation in the suburb of Spandau. The first manufac- 
tory was established about 1730, by a French refugee; in 
1755 there were 443 machines at work ; in 1799, the num- 


| ber had risen to 2788, with 5085 workmen. 


The cotton manufacture is-of somewhat later date than 
the silk or woollen, having originated in the reign of 
Frederick the Great; under him, too, the art of printing on 
cotton was first practised. At present, both these branches 
of industry afford employment to many individuals. In 
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the working of gold and silver, the artisans of Berlin have 
attained great skill, as also in the making of watches, of 
gloves, carriages, and in the preparation of leather, gun- 
»owder, and the colour known by the name of Prussian- 
lue. But the two manufactures for which they are most 
remarkable, are those of porcelain and cast-iron ware. 

The porcelain of Berlin is very celebrated; “ it rivals 
that of Saxony,” says Malte Brun. Bishop James states 
it to be infinitely superior in beauty to any which he had 
seen, the colours being dark and harmonious, the forms 
elegant and classical; yet, according to Dr. Granville, 
although the Prussian artists excel those of Paris and 
Dresden in the flower- painting, their landscape productions 


are not so good as those to be found on the Warwickshire | 
There is a “ Royal Manufactory” of porcelain in | 


china. 
the Friedrichstadt quarter; it originated in the year 1763, 
under Frederick the Great, having been for a few years 
previously in the hands of a private individual. The 
establishment is a very extensive one, and is furnished 
with a steam-engine, which sets in motion the machinery 
required in the preparation of the materials. Frederick 
was not very scrupulous as to the means which he em- 
ployed to promote this manufacture. During the conquest 
of Saxony he is said to have forcibly carried off several 
of the best workmen from the Great Porcelain Manufactory 
at Meissen, a town about twelve miles from Dresden, and 
tuken them to Berlin, to promote the success of his in- 
tended establishment in that city. The flint and clay used 
in Berlin are derived from the valley of Gatach above 


| 





Haussach, in Wirtemberg; or, according to other state- | 


ments, the clay is from Banstidt, near Halle, and the flint 
from quartz found at Lonuntz in Silesia. Upwards of 500 
workmen are employed in this Royal Manufactory. 

The manufacture of cast-iron ware is of comparatively 
recent growth in Berlin; and the perfection which it has 


now reached, especially in the fabrication of small articles, | 


such as trinkets and female ornaments, is truly astonishing. 


“ Portraits, garlands of flowers, urns, nay, even lockets | 


and necklaces, are cast here,” says Dr. Neale, “ with as 
much precision as gold, silver, or bronze ornaments,” 


beauty of workmanship these cast-iron wares are compared 


by Dr. Granville to the silver filagree work of the Chinese, | 


or the Venetian and Maltese chains, 


remarkable too; for the sum of twenty-one rix-thalers, or | merchants assemble every day, as in other cities. 
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is the skill of the Berlin artisans confined to the production 
of these small wares. We have spoken of the large Gothic 
monument which has been cooaeall dal half a mile from 
the walls of the capital to commemorate the exertions of his 
people in the triumphant campaigns which terminated the 
late war; this, with its statues and decorations, is wholly of 
cast-iron. The iron bridges of Berlin are another proof of 
their ability. There is one leading accross the Spree to the 
Oranienburg suburb, which weighs four hundred tons, and 
is wholly of cast-iron; it is nearly two hundred feet in 
length. The material used in the founderies of the city is 
derived from the famous mines of Jarnowitz, in Upper 
Silesia, and is brought down thence by the canal which 
joins the Oder and the Spree. 

The Great Foundery of Berlin is situated without the 
walls, in the suburb of Neuvoigtland, at a short distance 
from the Oranienburg Gate; it supplies cast-iron monu- 
ments to all Germany. In this establishment medallions 
after the antique, cameos, and intaglios, are cast with great 
precision; copies in relief of celebrated pictures are also 
made. “I saw the Last Supper of Da Vinci,” says Mr. 
Russell, “cast in a space of about six inches by four, with a 
neatness and precision which could not have been expected 
from such materials and on so small a scale. Larger busts 
are excellently well done; the favourite ones are those of 
the late Queen and Bliicher, for every Prussian will 
sacrifice a good deal to possess a memorial of either the 
one or the other. The director seemed to entertain little 
doubts that in a few years the Prussians would leave all 
Europe, except ourselves, far behind them in ornamental 
iron-work.” The same gentleman adds that the directors 
of the foundery had even ventured to make a steam-engine 
for the purpose of blowing their bellows; they had suc- 
ceeded in constructing one which would work, but at a 
greater cost than one ordered from this country. 

Berlin is a place of considerable importance in a com- 
mercial point of view. We have already spoken of the 
means by which it enjoys an easy communication with 
parts of the interior of the Prussian dominions on the one 


For | side, and the German Ocean upon the other. There are 


several commercial companies in this city, most of which 
were established in the last century, and in the reign of the 


Their cheapness is | Great Frederick; there is also an exchange at which the 


The 


three pounds sterling, a lady may furnish herself with two | Royal Bank, and an Assurance Company, both of which 
handsome chains and crosses, a pair of bracelets, a pair of | were founded in the same year, and the Royal Company 
ear-rings, and a brooch, of a very superior description. Nor | for Maritime Commerce are the chief public establishments 
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